A JOURNAL OF ETHICS AND 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


In an address delivered before the United Na- 
tions, Bernard Baruch said that in deciding the 
issues of disarmament and control of atomic 
weapons, the nations must make a choice “be- 
tween the quick and the dead.” Now, a decade 
later, this choice has still to be made. And each 
year that it is delayed, the choice becomes more 
immediate. The question of life or death for man- 
kind hangs more precariously in the balance to- 
day than it did ten years ago. 

Faced with this choice, a number of influential 

Europeans are arguing for “life” at all costs— 
through the West’s unilateral disarmament and 
even surrender if necessary. In Britain, Bertrand 
Russell, the atheist philosopher, has joined with 
L. John Collins, the canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in a “Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament.” The 
campaign insists that, if the present situation con- 
tinues much longer, the nuclear annihilation of 
the human race is sure to result. To avoid this ulti- 
mate catastrophe, the West must be willing to 
risk temporary dominance by the Soviet Union 
now. 
This argument carries weight. Who, really, can 
make a choice for death over life? But Irving 
Kristol, the American co-editor of Encounter, 
says that the very choice is a sentimental one. In 
a recent issue of The Spectator, Mr. Kristol tells 
the neo-pacifists that the real question always has 
been and is now, not between life and death, but 
rather “are the values we die for worth dying for? 
Is there anything in life to be treasured more than 
life itself?” 

The Bomb, he claims, has not really changed 
this. “ “The dead praise not the Lord’ . . . neither 
do they care about the H-Bomb . . . Those who 
died in past battles are quite dead, even if we are 
alive. . . And if we in our turn are wiped out by 
§ the Bomb, we shall be neither more nor less dead 
than they.” The real question, now as in the past, 
» is “whether it is ever possible that no world 
should be preferable to some worlds. Are there in 
truth no circumstances [in which] the destruc- 
tion of human life presents itself as a reasonable 
alternative?” 


If—a dreadful thought—one had really to take 
sides either with Lord Russell or with Mr. Kristol, 
any sane man would rush to join the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament. Because neither mor- 
tality nor common sense need puzzle over Mr. 
Kristol’s questions. It is never possible that no 
world should be preferable to some worlds, and 
there are in truth no circumstances in which the 
destruction of human life presents itself as a rea- 
sonable alternative. 

A man may choose death for himself, but he 
can do so only for the sake of life for others. He 
cannot take part in the suicide of the human race. 
This would be the final madness, and this is why 
the Bomb has brought a radically new situation 
into human history, why the old alternative be- 
tween liberty and death has lost its plausibility. 
As others have pointed out, five hundred or a 
thousand years from now, it will not seem very 
important whether the United States or the Rus- 
sians had won. What will seem important—if 
there is anyone around—is whether the United 
States and the Soviet Union had managed not to 
destroy the world as soon as they had found out 
how to do it. 


But though the sword still hangs over us, the 
immediate issues are not the simple ones set forth 


either by the neo-pacifists or by the exponents of 


pure power. (If they were, our decision might be 
easy.) While we continue to exist through a bal- 
ance of terror, it is quite possible—even likely— 
that we will never be forced to make the final 
choice between life and death. The military bal- 
ance of power is frozen in a mutual fear, and if 
nuclear war should ever occur, it would probably 
occur through some accident. But in the mean- 
time a new balance of power is waiting to be de- 
cided, and this new balance also involves life and 
death issues for the West. But this is a balance of 
economic and political, rather than military, 
strength. 

We hear much, in this country, of “frozen” 
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Soviet attitudes, and we despair over Russian 
“inflexibility.” But we have our own modes of in- 
flexibility, and the great danger we now face—the 
life and death danger for our civilization—is that 
we will continue to be so preoccupied with the 
challenges of a decade ago that we will fail to 
meet new challenges facing us now. 

No nuclear bombs may ever be dropped—no 
armies, even, may ever meet—and the West may 
go down to total defeat. Some weeks ago Premier 
Khrushchev “declared war” on the Western 
powers.” But the “war” he declared was a politi- 
cal-economic war, and he declared it from a situa- 
tion of strength. 

The Soviet power is continuing to make politi- 
cal and economic gains in the Middle East. It is 
continuing to identify itself—-however falsely— 


in the magazines 


There is a moment in Sheridan’s eighteenth century 
play, The Critic, where the characters suddenly 
freeze, finding themselves about to be impaled upon 
each other’s swordpoints. Such a farcical image of the 
balance of terror may not be compatible with the 
gravities of the world situation today, but Raymond 
Aron’s article in the Spring issue of Partisan Review, 
“Coexistence: The End of Ideology,” calls it repeat- 
edly to mind. “Coexistence,” declares Mr. Aron, “is 
neither a doctrine nor a desire: it is first and fore- 
most a fact.” Reviewing the present international 
scene, he sees reason to suggest that the era of “ideol- 
ogies,” of the clear conflict of principles, may be 
coming to an end. Our own “ideological aggressive- 
ness,” he believes, is limited for the most part to a 
reactive posture—limited “to the extent that [the So- 
viet Union] seeks the destruction of our free socie- 
ties.” And the conditions of what we have come to 
call the Cold War (“a form of coexistence”) grow 
ever more equivocal in nature: 

“. . . A definitive or even a relatively definitive 
settlement of the Russian-American rivalry . . . is 
excluded for four basic reasons: a clash of ideologies 
prevents the two Great Powers from simply accepting 
each other or legitimizing the status quo; the division 
of Europe constitutes a permanent cause of insecur- 
ity; the anti-Western revolt in Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East works to the advantage of the Soviets 
(even when they play no role in it) and threatens to 
isolate the white minority of Europe and America; 
and finally, the technological weapons race seems to 
rule out any stabilization or limitation of armaments.” 

Considering each of these factors in turn, Mr. Aron 
finds that East and West are working at cross-pur- 


with the hopes of millions of men for a better life. 
But in the United States, at this very writing, such 
minimal pro for survival as the Reciprocal 
Trade Act and the President’s foreign aid pro- 
gram may be killed, or at least emasculated, by an 
“economy-minded” Con The American 
people—and their elected representatives—have 
yet to learn, it seems, that it is not only the Bomb 
that can destroy them. 

There are other, more subtle but no less dan- 
gerous, threats. The choice for our civilization is 
not the relatively simple one of war or surrender. 
It remains a choice “between the quick and the 
dead,” but it is a choice more likely to be resolved 
by imaginative diplomacy than by arms. In this 
contest, in May, 1958, our side has yet to begin 
to fight. 


poses: “The simple truth is that the West wants a 
military status quo and Moscow wants a political 
one.” In their choice of “cold” over “total” war, the 
United States and the Soviet Union seem unable to 
agree on the terms of a tolerant coexistence. One 
thing seems certain in the impasse that prevails: the 
balance of terror as a probably permanent fact of the 
international situation. As long as Communism pos- 
sesses the H-Bomb, ideological crusades are irrele- 
vant. “The West cannot dispense with the threat of 
collective suicide, and the intellectuals can neither 
reject nor acclaim such a strategy.” 

Coexistence perceived as an end to ideology is also 
the guiding thought behind the lead editorial in 
Christianity and Crisis for April 28. Described as a 
“trial balloon to initiate discussion rather than to 
proclaim a position,” the editorial makes a plea for a 
new attitude to the Communist regimes of Russia 
and China. While we should continue to “help other 
nations find constructive alternatives to Commu- 
nism,” we should “avoid the perpetual official moral 
diatribe against Communist countries” and accept the 
fact that Communism “is irreversible but it is not 
unchangeable.” Signs of change in certain of the 
satellite nations and in Russia itself are evidence that 
the ideological construct is failing and that hostilities 
based upon its claims are of small significance. “We, 
as well as the Communists, have been thinking too 
ideologically rather than humanly about the prob- 
lems of the ‘Cold War, in terms of a priori stereo- 
types rather than in terms of changing, concrete hu- 
man realities.” 

PAMPHILUS 


PATRIOTISM AND RELIGIOUS VALUE 


The Problem is to Relate Ideals to Reality 


Ernest W. Lefever 


One of the great needs of our time is for a genuine 
meeting between religion and world affairs. The 
religious moralist and the political idealist often be- 
come so preoccupied with the imperatives of human 
responsibility, however, that they ignore the condi- 
tions of human existence. Ignorance of the limits and 
possibilities of man and history and ignorance of the 
more specific political facts of life have sometimes 
led them to utopian crusades which have ended in 
disaster. The long road from Versailles to Pearl Har- 
bor and beyond is cluttered with the whitened bones 
of crusades that failed—the League of Nations, peace 
through economic planning, the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
and peace through the renunciation of war. 

The utopian crusades in which American religious 
leaders have invested so much energy and devotion 
failed not for lack of good intentions or enthusiasm 
but because the crusaders tended to believe that 
morally desirable goals were politically possible 
because they were desirable. They failed because 
these crusaders, in contrast to contemporary political 
leaders such as Winston Churchill, could not read 
the political signs of the times. They misread current 
history because they failed to understand the con- 
tingencies and tragedies of the whole realm of his- 
tory. They misunderstood history because they did 
not understand the limits and possibilities of human 
nature. And they failed to understand human nature 
because they were poor observers of what went on 
around them and because eighteenth century ration- 
alism and nineteenth century secular idealism had 
corrupted the classical Christian faith in large sec- 
tors of American religious life. 

If it is essential, therefore, for political ethics to 
start with the political situation, it is also essential 
that ethics come to grips with all the major political 
and moral issues involved. Political decisions are 
seldom if ever made in simple black-white situations. 
They are made in complex, ever-changing, political- 
moral situations. The problem is not that of applying 
the right moral principles to the right political issues, 
but rather of coming to grips with a complex human 


Mr. Lefever is the author of the recently published 
Ethics and United States Foreign Policy. 


situation in its totality. Statesmen are constantly con- 
fronted with situations in which political issues are 
inextricably intertwined with moral implications. 
Such situations call more for moral sensitivity and 
political wisdom than they do for moral codes and 
political statistics. A politician with moral insight is 
a greater political moralist than a moralist who is 
politically innocent. 


In dealing with foreign policy issues many religious 
leaders, together with many other Americans, have 


indulged in what one might call the single-issue 
approach. The single issue may be a moral ideal like 
love or peace or the absence of violence. Or it may 
be a means for achieving a desirable end, such as the 
League of Nations or the Kellogg Pact. The trouble 
with the single-issue approach—whether it is applied 
to ends or means—is that it leaves out other factors 
which are necessary to an understanding of the sit- 
uation in its deepest dimensions. 

During the pre-Pearl Harbor neutrality-isolation- 
ist debates in the United States, the advocates of 
neutrality emphasized non-involvement and the ab- 
sence of violence as the supreme political goals for 
America. The advocates of intervention, while not 
denying that peace was a good thing, insisted that 
peace at the price of tyranny was not worth the price. 
In religious terms, one might say that the advocates 
of neutrality emphasized love and the advocates of 
intervention emphasized justice. 

A contemporary problem will further illustrate the 
point: the problem of nuclear weapons, and more 
specifically, the problem of testing these weapons. 
At a recent conference, NBC commentator Martin 
Agronsky asserted that the United States govern- 
ment had absolutely no moral right to conduct nu- 
clear tests which contaminate the stratosphere with 
dangerous fallout. The World Council of Churches 
has called for an international agreement to outlaw 
further tests, but in the absence of such an agree- 
ment the Council has urged the United States and 
other nuclear powers to stop tests unilaterally. 

Now, every decent person is deeply concerned 
about the real risks of radioactive fallout incident to 


nuclear tests, but a responsible political ethic insists 
that he be equally concerned with the risks of not 
conducting nuclear tests. 

The great concern of many sensitive persons about 
American bomb tests, to the virtual exclusion of 
other factors which bear even more directly upon 
international peace and security, illustrates the per- 
sistence of the single-issue approach. If one is in- 
terested in saving human life, preserving the values 
of Western civilization and in preventing a nuclear 
holocaust, one must be concerned with many other 
problems in addition to bomb testing. 

I do not know if it is politically wise and morally 
responsible for the United States to continue its tests, 
but I do not think the problem has been substantially 
changed by the fact that the Soviet Union has uni- 
laterally suspended its tests. The Soviet test suspen- 
sion, in addition to its obvious propaganda implica- 
tions, appears to be an open recognition by the 
U.S.S.R. that it has reached a situation of nuclear 
plenty and regards itself as well or better off than 
the United States and Britain combined. It probably 
means that the Soviets believe they have more 
nuclear weapons and a more varied arsenal than we 
have. In any event, the suspension announcement 
was a warning to the world that the Soviet Union 
now also has the capacity for massive retaliation. 


This state of nuclear plenty has many ominous 
implications. One of the most important is that the 
Soviet Union now has more resources and greater 
freedom to pursue its international objectives by 
less-than-nuclear means, which include economic 
and political penetration, subversion, propaganda, 
and limited military action if she thinks she can get 
away with it. 

Under this situation, is it wise for the United 
States to go ahead with its projected series of tests 
in the Pacific? I do not know. But I would suggest 
several factors which should be borne in mind before 
one pronounces judgment. Any test suspension, uni- 
lateral or multilateral, which involves the United 
States may increase the military potential of the 
Soviet Union in relation to the West and thus en- 
courage further Soviet expansion. This may well 
enhance the probability of nuclear war or piecemeal 
surrender. If an international agreement could be 
achieved within the United Nations or otherwise, 
there is no assurance at this time that we have either 
the technical or political facilities for an adequate 
and enforceable inspection. 

Since the limited military action is a more likely 
contingency than an all-out nuclear assault, the 
United States needs a balanced arsenal, including 
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smal] tactical atomic weapons, in order to deter 
Soviet adventures and to cope with them effectively 
without transforming them into general nuclear en- 
gagements. Administration spokesmen have insisted 
that further American testing is essential to the 
building of a balanced arsenal. They have insisted 
that tests are necessary to develop a family of smaller 
and more precise weapons as well as cleaner wea- 
pons with substantially less radioactive fallout. We 
also need new defensive devices to counter new 
Soviet offensive weapons. All of these developments 
will help us to deter Soviet attacks and to cope with 
them more effectively if our policy of deterrence 
fails. They give us greater capacity to limit the de- 
structiveness of any hostilities which may be forced 
upon us. 

This problem of nuclear weapons is a complex 
business, and I do not presume to write on it with 
any special competence. All I would say is that per- 
sons who do want to give relevant advice must pay 
the price of taking into account all the significant 
facets of the problem. This approach is sometimes 
characterized as an “ethic of responsibility” as op- 
posed to an ethic of abstract principles or laws. Such 
an ethic insists that the actor (politician, statesman 
or ordinary citizen) respond to all relevant facets of 
a complex political situation. The claim of this ethic 
is not to be pure and uninvolved in sin, but to be 
responsible to God, to one’s neighbor and to one’s 
self, recognizing that for finite and sinful man there 
will always be an unbridgeable gulf between his 
highest aspirations and their temporal fulfillment. 

This ethic might also be called an ethic of multiple- 
considerations, as opposed to the typically American 
single-issue approach to foreign policy issues. No po- 
litical ethic can be relevant unless it is a multi-con- 
sideration ethic because all political problems have 
many aspects which bear upon the inevitable con- 
sequences of every political decision. 


Now let us turn to the problem of how religious 
ethics actually bears upon the foreign policy de- 
cisions of the United States. It can be said that the 
effectiveness of ethics in the world of politics comes 
under the rubric of the incarnation. It deals with the 
problem of translating the word of God into the flesh 
of politics. 

It may be instructive to look briefly at several 
facets of this problem as far as the American scene 
is concerned. A great deal of advice from official re- 
ligious sources on specific foreign policy questions 
has, in the past, been at best irrelevant as a guide to 
those charged with political responsibility. Should 
churchmen and official church bodies, therefore, stop 
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writing political pronouncements or stop concerning 
themselves with the life-and-death issues of national 
security? Should we leave the grave issues of foreign 
policy to the politicians and the experts? In this 
highly complex business of international politics is 
the public automatically ruled out because of ignor- 
ance? 

In his book, The Public Philosophy, Walter Lipp- 
mann declared that “prevailing public opinion” in the 
United States “has been destructively wrong at the 
critical junctures” in American foreign policy. “The 
people,” he said, “have imposed a veto on the judg- 
ments of informed and responsible officials. They 
have compelled the governments, which usually 
knew what would have been wiser, or was necessary, 
or was more expedient, to be too late with too little, 
or too long with too much, too pacifist in peace and 
too bellicose in war, too neutralist or appeasing in 
negotiation or too intransigent.” 

Mr. Lippmann’s charge that public opinion is ill- 
informed, tardy, and often wrong on international is- 
sues is shared by too many competent observers to 
be dismissed lightly. But it is not the whole story. 

One possible implication of Lippmann’s observa- 
tion is the view that an elite of intellectuals should 
govern our affairs. I reject this view. I believe that 
the public, and specialized groups within it, have a 
positive role to play in the formulation of United 
States foreign policy. I believe especially that the re- 
ligious community has an honorable and helpful task 
to perform. I must admit, however, that the churches 
have for the most part misunderstood this task with 
the consequence that their explicit and official wit- 
ness has been largely irrelevant or negative. 

The American people do determine the behavior 
of our country in world politics and will continue to 
do so as long as our free political institutions con- 
tinue to function. Adult citizens make their basic con- 
tribution to foreign policy not by giving advice on 
day-by-day policy decisions, but by determining the 
values for which this nation stands, by creating a cli- 
mate in which these values can effectively be pur- 
sued, and by choosing between alternative sets of 
leaders to run the government. 

The primary responsibility of morally concerned 
citizens and of religious groups is to uphold and 
clarify the basic values of our society. The duty of 
experts and specialists in and out of government is to 
analyze the complex problems of foreign policy, to 
suggest alternative means of dealing with them, and 
to spell out the probable consequences of competing 
alternatives. The responsibility of the President and 
other policy makers is to choose and carry out those 
policies which they believe will best serve our com- 
mon values and objectives. Individuals and groups 


which understand the respective roles of these three 
elements in foreign policy formation can make a 
genuine contribution to politically wise and morally 
sound policies in Washington. 


While traditional church pronouncements and 
lobbying on international issues in this country leave 
much to be desired, one should note that on a deeper 
and less intentional level religious groups have made 
a positive contribution to the direction and quality 
of America’s foreign relations. They have been the 
custodians and interpreters of our basic values. Gen- 
erations of our citizens have been brought up with 
some awareness of the social teachings of Judaism 
and Christianity. Preachers, priests and rabbis have 
upheld the social goals of peace, justice, good will 
and brotherhood, and have insisted on the sov- 
ereignty of a God who knows no favorites among men 
and nations. It is true that the social message of the 
churches has often been presented in terms of ideal 
goals which seemed to bear little relation to the 
realities of world politics. It is also true that social 
preaching and teaching was not tempered by an ade- 
quate understanding of human nature and history. 

In spite of these shortcomings in the explicit wit- 
ness of the churches since 1900, the churches did bet- 
ter than they knew. Somehow the major values and 
insights of the central Judeo-Christian tradition man- 
aged to get through the rose-colored shield of nine- 
teenth century liberal idealism. Some of the men in 
positions of political responsibility have been wise 
enough and sensitive enough to see the relevance of 
the “ideal ends” of the moralist to the limited means 
of the politician. They had learned the art of relating 
ethics to political necessity without slipping into 
moral pretension on the one side or cynicism on the 
other. 

The churches, perhaps unconsciously, have pre- 
pared men with enough courage and insight to reject 
the specific foreign policy advice of the churches, 
precisely because of their loyalty to what the 
churches fundamentally stand for. These statesmen 
have been able to relate the wisdom of the Judeo- 
Christian heritage to the tragic realm of world poli- 
tics more effectively than most professional church- 
men because the statesmen had been disciplined by 
a more profound understanding of history and chas- 
tened by political responsibility. 

The grace of God works in mysterious ways. The 
church raises up men, endowing them with enough 
insight and nerve to resist the pressure of the church 
on specific foreign policy issues. This paradox has 
something to say about the concept of religious voca-. 
tion in national affairs. 
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foreign report 


EXPERIMENT IN POLAND 


Arthur Moore 


WARSAW 
Newspapers in the United States recently carried 
comparatively brief items about a ceremony held in 
Warsaw on April 19 to mark the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Warsaw Ghetto. For most 
readers, these items must have caused a brief mo- 
ment of shock—shock at remembering the details of 
that struggle and a further uneasy sensation at the 
realization that they had so nearly completely for- 
gotten the episode in what already begins to seem 
an ancient war. 

In Warsaw itself the reaction must have been just 
the opposite—a sense of surprise that these events in 
which the city is still physically caught up and emo- 
tionally involved could have taken place fifteen years 
ago rather than five or four or three. For in Warsaw 
one can never forget World War II. 

A Westerner’s reaction to Warsaw when driving 
into the city from the airport is to wonder where the 
main city itself is located. There is, to be sure, the 
tower of the Palace of Culture whose Russian-built 
gingerbread dominates the city. There are throngs of 
people on the streets. But somehow the impression 
of a city does not come through. It is only gradually 
that the import of the often-quoted statistic ac- 


This does not mean thst Warsaw is now a mass of 
rubble in the way that sections of East Berlin still 
are. There are certain a:zas where reconstruction 
has not made any appreciable dent and there are 


is to say, the medieval section) has been lovingly re- 
stored in exact detail—streets and squares of brand- 
new medieval buildings and churches. Blocks of 
apartments are rising or have risen over the ruins of 
the ghetto. Residential housing is struggling hard to 
meet demands. 

What is lacking, of course, is the sense of history. 
An exact replica of a medieval building is a different 
thing from the building itself. Apartments put up to 
meet an immediate shortage are quite different from 
streets which grow up over centuries. One of the 
ancient great cities of Europe was destroyed and 
restoration cannot hide that fact. 

Not that Warsaw tries to hide or forget what it 
has been through. One of the buildings that was not 
destroyed was the government building (now hous- 
ing, I believe, the ministry of education) whose base- 
ment contained the “interrogation center” of the 
Gestapo. This basement, scene of torture and suffer- 
ing, has been made into a museum. One enters down 
a flight of stairs into a darkened room illuminated 
by light entering through largely blood-red stained 
glass windows and a spotlight on two massive stone 
swords and a wreath commemorating the victims of 
the Gestapo. 

Past this entrance, the rooms are kept much as they 
were. The cells stand open and are decked with 
flowers; the rooms stand empty but a typewriter con- 
tains a sample order in German. The main additions 
are illustrations of some of the scenes of violence 
that occurred in these rooms and, most poignant of 
all, enlarged photographs of scribblings on cell walls 
by men and women now long dead. All that is lack- 
ing (and mercifully so) is the loud music played to 
drown out the screams of the tortured. 

Nor is this a solitary reminder of the miseries of 
war. It is difficult to walk many blocks in the center 
of the city without passing a plaque marking the 
spot where fifty or one hundred or two hundred or 
more Poles were killed (the plaques say “murdered”) 
by the Germans during the Warsaw uprising. The 
plaques do not refer to the role played during the 
uprising by the Soviet armies which remained inac- 
tive across the Vistula River while thousands of Poles 
died fighting the Germans, but it can be safely as- 
sumed that this memory remains equally vivid. 

With these memories so strong, it is even more ex- 
traordinary that during the “October events” of 1956 
the students and workers of Warsaw demonstrated 
in favor of Gomulka even when the Russians threat- 
ened to ring the city with Russian troops. This is the 
kind of personal gallantry that defies all rational 
political calculations. 


quires physical meaning—Warsaw was approximately 
eighty-seven per cent destroyed during World 
War II. 

certain parts of the ghetto which remain a wilderness 
of levelled debris. The monument to the ghetto 
fighters stands bleakly in such an area. Some 300,000 
persons still live outside the city because there is not 
yet sufficient housing for them. 

Even so, the amount of reconstruction is rema:k- 
able. Construction has been undertaken at such a 
rate that many buildings have been put up and occu- 
pied without any outside finishing, so that bricks 
and mortar are the exterior decor. The old city (that 
Mr. Moore, an associate editor of World Outlook, has 
spent the past four months traveling through Africa and 
Eastern Europe. 
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There have been many explanations of the October 
movement. That Polish nationalism should have re- 
mained alive through the long and tragic history of 
that country is itself testimony to its intense vitality. 
This same history guarantees that against both the 
Russians and the Germans there are always plenty of 
grievances for the Poles to remember and resent in 
addition to the many recent ones. 

There is another and incalculable factor deep 
within the Polish character which helps in explaining 
the mood of Poland today. It is best exemplified by 
the response of a number of Warsaw citizens when 
congratulated on the amount of reconstruction in the 
capital. “It has no style,” they say and thus, with a 
shrug, dismiss the subject as being of no importance. 
This passionate insistence on style is the reason that 
Warsaw, despite its poverty and destruction, has an 
atmosphere almost intoxicating after the drab resig- 
nation of Prague or the iron rigidity of mind in East 
Berlin. The Czech capital, long one of the loveliest 
cities in Europe, has a run-down air of fatigue and 
exhaustion, while East Berlin, with its myriad flags 
and posters snarling defiance of the West, resembles 
nothing so much as a movie set of a satellite city in 
a bad anti-Communist film. Warsaw, by contrast, 
breathes a spirit of interest that pervades many of 
the details of life. It is apparent in the things that 
crowds gather to inspect in the shop windows (par- 
ticularly the exchange shops where presents sent in 
from the outside may be sold), in the free use of de- 
sign in the posters that placard the city (and which 
would cause a “Socialist realist” to have a heart at- 
tack), and in the personal selection of clothing to pro- 
duce a striking and elegant effect often with very 
meager resources. 


Culturally, the Poles look to the West. This is at- 
tested to not only by the popularity of such plays as 
those of Racine and Shakespeare but even by such 
latter day and lesser phenomena as Kiss Me, Kate 
and Look Back in Anger. The six thousand students 
who signed up to learn English at an adult education 
school (run, incidentally, by the Polish Methodists) 
did not do so merely to be able to read the New 
York Times or the Manchester Guardian or Life 
magazine, but the reading rooms and newsstands 
where these publications are available do not suffer 
from lack of patronage. In addition, the works of 
many writers available in Polish and English include, 
among such expected choices as Dickens and Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, such startlers as Aldous Huxley 
and John Steinbeck. Jazz, inevitably, is quite popular 
and there are local performing groups as well as the 
serious record clubs who spend the long, snowy Po- 


lish winter nights fervently discussing Gerry Mul- 
ligan and Dizzy Gillespie. 

The outlook may be “Western” but the geography 
is “Eastern” and this is the tension of Polish politics. 
I do not mean geography here in a purely physical 
sense. The historical geography is also Eastern in a 
sense that profoundly affects relations with (particu- 
larly) the Russians and the Germans. The Poles very 
probably detest the Russians (and have the feeling 
returned) but they know that no matter what the 
course of history the Russians will remain at least 
on their doorstep if not indeed inside their living 
room. This accounts for many of the seeming lapses 
from the spirit of “October” that the Poles have ac- 
cepted after fierily demanding these very privileges 
now being again withdrawn—the suppression of Po 
Prostu, the crackdown on writers and other intellec- 
tuals, and the supplanting of the workers’ councils. 
For the Poles know that they cannot have all they 
want. They walk a very difficult tightrope—a per- 
formance they find exhilarating as well as dangerous. 

On the other hand, the West and particularly the 
United States may have a distorted idea of what the 
Poles do want. Basically, they want the sovereign 
independence of Poland. But to equate this desire 
with a return to the prewar status quo is a vast mis- 
take. We do not make this status quo assumption 
in a mechanical sense—too many people and things 
have been killed since 1989 for that—but we do make 
this assumption when we talk in a vacuum about 
“liberty” and when we used to talk about “libera- 
tion”—before the Hungarians made the mistake of 
taking us seriously. 

In essence, the fault of this policy is to assume that 
the nature of the Communist regime in Poland is 
“predetermined” and “fixed” absolutely, when in 
actuality it displays a combination of rigidity and 
flexibility which offers significant opportunities to the 
West if it is patiently approached with some knowl- 
edge of the factors that make it tick (including, most 
emphatically, ideological factors). 

Communist governments are a notorious combina- 
tion of idealism and cynicism—this is a truism but 
one that the moralistic approach of the United States 
seems unable to comprehend. By not being able to 
feel this distinction, we alternate between what can 
only appear to the Poles as self-approbation and 
brutal disregard of others. In the end, American 
foreign policy comes to seem not so much bad as 

evant. 

Sometimes, of course, American policy can also 
seem downright evil. Under the circumstances in 
Poland, it would be difficult to justify German re- 
armament to the Poles at all. We have failed to even 
try hard to prove that such a decision as to rearm 
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Germany was an agonizing one, made under desper- 
ate circumstances. (Perhaps, alas, because this is not 
in fact true.) This question of German rearmament 
is made to order for the Russians and they naturally 
exploit it to the full. To complain querulously that 
they are only interested in “propaganda” on this issue 
is a really irrelevant objection. The Poles are not 
worried about propaganda; they are worried about 
a rearmed Germany. When (for frosting on the cake) 
Adenauer and American policy insist upon nuclear 
weapons over the loud protests of even many Ger- 
mans, then such wild “propaganda” charges as simi- 
larities between Adenauer and Hitler take on a cer- 
tain false plausibility. German rearmament may be 
a necessity of Western policy but it is only fair to 
realize that in Eastern Europe this policy constitutes 
one of Russia’s greatest assets. 

These feelings about American policy remain true 
despite such U.S. measures as a loan to Poland and 
the help extended quietly by the Ford Foundation 
and others. What happens here as in so many places 
is that Americans remain popular but that the for- 
eign policy of the American government seems to 
Poles to have no serious answers to the questions 
that are being asked. 


“We have made many mistakes,” a government 
official said to me. “We know that and we are work- 
ing to correct them. Our people are exhausted, physi- 
cally and mentally, from the efforts they have under- 
gone. But there is no wish to go back to what Poland 
was before. None.” 

It seems to me quite likely that this statement is 
true. To accept such a viewpoint means not that we 
acquiesce in the present situation in Poland or accept 
Stalinism or even Khrushchevism as the end of Po- 
lish history. It does mean that we make a more seri- 
ous confrontation of the rationale and mechanics of 
Communism than our present addiction to rhetoric 
indicates we are now attempting. Above all, it means 
that we convey to the Poles a more genuine interest 
in them and in their future (rather than in our pro- 
jection of their future). The “experiment of October” 
may fail—present signs do not look too good for much 
of it, although the West may tend to underestimate 
the strength of what still remains in effect, that is, 
the strength of the liberalizing spirit. 

A single example of this is the remarkable free- 
dom of speech of the average Pole that one meets on 
the street or in a shop. This seems also true of Poles 
who are traveling or studying in other countries. If 
one looks startled at this, the usual explanation is 
“October.” This candor is so widespread that it would 
be very hard to completely resuppress. But if the 


spirit of October fails, we in the West must under- ~ 
stand clearly why it failed. And woe be unto us if 
even a minor cause of such a failure can be laid to 
our lack of understanding and response. __ 


No attempt to survey conditions in present-day 
Poland would be complete without mentioning the 
situation of the Roman Catholic Church. Officially, 
the government guarantees freedom of religion and 
protects the rights of all groups. The question within 
a Communist country always is what it means by 
“freedom” of religion. This particularly is a question 
in Poland, where the population is about ninety per 
cent (figures vary on the percentage) Roman Catholic, 
at least in background; where the only organization 
that is strong enough to challenge the government is 
the Church of Rome; and where there was a close 
tie-up between Catholicism and the previous regime 
and where there has long been inculcated among the 
majority the sentiment that “if you're Polish you're 
Catholic.” 

As a result of the strength of such an opponent and 
as a reward for support of the regime at crucial 
times, the government of Poland instituted a policy 
of religious education for children that is incredible 
for an officially atheistic regime. By this policy, all 
children must attend state schools but their parents 
may request that they receive religious instruction. 
If twenty children from one religious group wish in- 
struction, an instructor chosen by that group is al- 
lowed to teach such a class in the state school and at 
state expense. This applies to all groups and there 
are provisions for groups who cannot muster twenty 
children in one school. Yet in a country where ninety 
per cent of the population belong to one church, 
this obviously means that the Roman Catholic 
Church has been handed a large share in educating 
Polish youth by a government which declares itself 
opposed to the basic teachings of that Church. 

What exists in Poland on the religious scene is a 
deep competition between Communism and Chris- 
tianity. What renders this competition so significant 
is the deeper engagement each side permits itself. 
What will emerge remains to be seen but obviously 
this is one of the most significant encounters of our 
time. 

The hope in Poland then is that this country 
might become a bridge between East and West. This 
is a hope, not yet a fact. To even keep the hope 
alive will require a dexterity and sophistication in 
our foreign policy that have in the past been sadly 
lacking. Circumstances limit what may be achieved 
in Poland. It will be too bad if one of the limiting 
circumstances is ourselves. 
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A PRIEST IN THE CITY 


When Father George Barry Ford resigned recently 
as pastor of Corpus Christi Church in Manhattan, 
there were hundreds of people of all faiths through- 
out the city who grasped the opportunity to pay 
tribute to him. 

At a testimonial luncheon in the priest’s honor 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, President of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, which is next-door neighbor to 
Corpus Christi, described Father Ford as the best 
known and best loved man in the Morningside 
Heights community. Of course, many a parish priest 
throughout the nation is the best known and most 
beloved leader in his own community, but when 
you consider that the Morningside Heights area is 
the home of Columbia University, the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, Barnard and Teachers College, as 
well as Union Seminary, the compliment was not 
without very special meaning. As Dr. Van Dusen 
said, Father Ford’s local standing is particularly re- 
markable in view of the fact that he has worked in 
a community which is full of the great, the near- 
great and the would-be great. 


Father Ford’s influence has long reached out far 
beyond the limits of Corpus Christi parish. For years 
he has been one of the leading citizens in New York 
who could be counted on to support a whole range 
of good causes. His prime public interests have been 
in Freedom House and The Church Peace Union 
where he has worked side by side with men of dif- 
ferent faiths, but it would take a long listing to cover 
all the efforts he has made over the years to improve 
and strengthen the democratic heritage. It is prob- 
ably significant that at the luncheon in his honor the 
room was crowded not only with distinguished per- 
sonages but with many humble people too, each of 
whom could tell of some personal kindness, some 
extra half-mile that Father Ford walked in his be- 
half. The next day an editorial in the New York 
Times saluted him as one of the most admired figures 
in the city. 

For years Father Ford was chaplain to Catholic 
students at Columbia University. He is still remem- 
bered there with vast admiration and gratitude. 
When the Halton affair erupted at Princeton, I was 
told by an eminent faculty figure that it would take 
several Father Haltons to undo the good that Father 
Ford did in winning respect for the Church on the 
Columbia campus, in dispelling antagonism to Cath- 
olicism and counteracting, by his sheer presence, the 
claim that Catholics are out of place in a free society 
or a free university. 


As pastor of Corpus Christi Church, Father Ford 
was superb. He was intolerant of any slipshodness in 


the divine services and the congregation responded 
accordingly. I do not know of any church or chapel 
in the world where the celebration of Mass is more 
impressive or more memorable. Under his guidance, 
Corpus Christi school became known throughout the 
nation as a model of elementary education. 

Of course Father Ford has not always escaped 
criticism. A man of his temper would not want to; a 
man of his accomplisment could not hope to. He has 
always been just a step ahead of the crowd—a little 
more tolerant, a little more daring, a little less given 
to cant. It is even possible that from time to time 
he moved too fast—a happy enough fault in a society 
of people who move too slowly. 

I do not know how many converts to the faith he 
has made. I feel quite confident that they are no 
fewer than they should be. I know something, though, 
about the Catholics struggling with problems of faith 
who have either come to him, or have been sent to 
him, and who came away strengthened in faith, com- 
forted in spirit and ready to carry on. 

At the testimonial luncheon, Dr. Van Dusen said 
jocularly that he was always nervous about having 
such a priest as Union Seminary’s closest neighbor; 
he was never sure that Father Ford might not be 
luring his seminarians into the Catholic fold. Then 
he added, quite seriously, that if the Catholic 
Church has representatives more persuasive, he has 
never met one. 

Father Ford is in a great tradition, a tradition car- 
ried on by some of the remarkable men in America, 
men who love New York not despite its vastness and 
crowded streets and impersonal air but because of 
it. New York is their town. They would feel stifled in 
any place less active or less intricate than this mon- 
ster of a city. They know its rhythms, understand its 
beat, hear the music in its din. They love its people 
with their overly complex problems and unnecessary 
confusions, They feel alive in its sharp contrasts of 
rich and poor, beauty and ugliness, squalor and 
grandeur. They are men of the city, and if you are 
not a man of the city they will remain ever a mystery 
to you and the city they love will mostly offend you. 

But I think Father Ford is one of them. And the 
recent outpouring of love for him in this New York 
that is supposed to be so cold and so impersonal was 
evidence again that the city knows and loves its own. 

I met Father Ford on the street yesterday. Com- 
pletely at home among the towering hotels of mid- 
town, urbanely at ease with the mighty and humble 
alike, he walked past Grand Central Station as well- 
known and respected a figure as the curé in a Breton 
village—a man among his own. Joun CocLrey 


(The Commonweal, April 25, 1958) 
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“‘How Relevant is Morality?” 


In his article “How Relevant is Morality?”, pub- 
lished last month in Worldview, Father Gustave 


preven- 
tion of general war. Both of these objectives have 
behind them a strong moral sanction, indeed a 
Christian moral sanction. However, there is no ade- 
quate moral guidance for the situation which arises 
when two such objectives are in conflict with each 


In general it seems to me that one of the reasons 
we law” still leaves us with many puzzles 
is there is no law that guides us when two or 
more laws are in tension with each other. In that 


The truly agonizing perplexity arises when we 
find that in this area of moral conflict we lose any 
sense of the limits within which our decisions should 
be made. Today we seem to have lost the idea that, 
if the worse comes to worst after a nuclear war has 


ported by the religious conscience. But if war 
start through an attack upon us, the moral limits are 
likely to disappear. 

Obliteration bombing in the second World War 
ping of the atomic bombs in 


Mount, has no regrets about this. I think that we are 
dealing here with self-deceptions more than with a 
conscious rejection of morality. 

As for the future and for possible acts of retalia- 
tion, it seems that there are to be no limits. Planes 
carrying hydrogen bombs are in the air all of the 
time and it is the stated policy of the British govern- 
ment that they are to fly to their targets even in 
response to an attack with conventional weapons. 
This reflects a real despair. It is recognized that any 
retaliation is likely to be too late to save the country 
from destruction and in advance no frightfulness is 
too great in the deterrent. I think that it is difficult 
for any of us to exercise moral discrimination about 
what might be right or wrong in an apocalyptic 
situation. But the hope that the deterrent may never 
be used makes it possible to live with it. I think that 
there is less moral relativism in this than an in- 
capacity to asp psychologically the meaning of 
what is at es 

It is time now to start our present 
The imperatives of our religious ethic require this. 
But these need not be abstracted from the require- 
ments for survival, for surely in the long run survival 
depends more upon the moral inhibition a the 
wanton destruction of people than upon power 
to deter. 


Joun C. Bennett, Dean 
Union Theological Seminary 


In his valuable essay “How Relevant is Morality?” 
Father Gustave Weigel writes that the only solution 
he can see for the problem of “making policy-makers 
conscious of ethical obligation is to bring back to 
honor the notion of natural law.” But, if the natural 
law is but the reflection of God’s own perfection, it 
seems to me that the issue of our time is not to re- 
turn the natural law to a place of honor but to return 
God to a place of honor. 

Father Weigel’s essay is particularly helpful in 
that he succeeds in cutting away from the concept 
of natural law the barnacles of seventeenth century 
rationalist epistemologies. The natural law, it would 
appear, is not in Father Weigel’s view quite so 
“natural” as some of its defenders, and critics, make 
it seem. 

This is only to say that both reason and nature 
conform to the reason and nature of God. The task 
of the believer is to illumine reality with the intui- 
tions of faith. Revelation makes available a different 
order of knowledge, but it does not contradict the 
structure of reason or the possibilities of the real. 

And yet, whatever my sympathies with Father 


Weigel’s argument, I still find myself strangely un- 


= S. J., 
to world affairs. “I would insist,” he wrote, “that only 
by the use of the natural law concept can religious 
men talk effectively to government and the common- 
wealth.” Three comments on Father Weigels pro- 
posals follow. 

e 
Father Gustave Weigel’s article is a fine statement 
of a concern which I share—that we avoid levelling 
our ethics down to our strategy. I think that part of 
the difficulty stems from the fact that our foreign 
policy has at least two major objectives: the con- 
other. 
situation I notice that Catholic moralists make much Pe 
use of prudence. It is here that for both Catholics 
and Protestants it is easy for a very loose pragma- 
tism to take over. I believe that there is a place for 
such pragmatism if moral limits remain. 
begun, there are still limits to what is permitted. 
Yet moral scruples are still very powerful in ruling 
out a preventive war as a real option. There are other 
reasons for this. We do not have the means by which 
a decision to launch a preventive war could be made. 
But I am sure that the moral inhibitions against 
a preventive war remain very strong. They come 
from the common conscience that is strongly su 
Japan went _ previously recognized moral 
limits and caused some conflict of conscience in this 
country. This issue was never squarely faced at the 
time or since. Mr. Truman, who sincerely believes 
that his policies are based upon the Sermon on the [IIIA 
10 
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moved by his appeal for a return to “natural law.” 
His argument might seem, almost, a way of stating 
the apparent. But though the apparent bears restat- 
ing, repetition does not necessarily make it relevant. 

Since all roads of the natural law lead to God, is 
it not pertinent to ask whether God is as “rational” 
as the natural law tradition makes Him? I would 
suggest that we must consider unreason as part of 
reality, and therefore as part of God’s reality. 

Because where has all this satisfaction with the 
reason of God, the reason of the real, the sureties of 
the rational faculty carried us? We are left now 
where reason has no honor, the natural law is in dis- 
repute, and God is made increasingly irrelevant to 
the world’s concerns. 

I would agree with Father Weigel’s implication 
that the position of Protestant neo-Orthodoxy does 
not help in the slightest. It is simply not pertinent 
(except as a means of stimulating the tear-ducts of 
remorse) to dwell on the depravity of man. I cannot 
believe in man’s depravity; I doubt his original sin 
(although I do not doubt the universality of sin); 
but I am certain that unreason exists in the universe 
and that only reason and divine compassion can 
overcome it. 

To speak, however, as though the irrational is a 
mere privation, absence, lack in the universe—as the 
natural law tradition does—seems to me to over- 
simplify and distort the nature of reality itself. For 
this reason, the natural law tradition, even as it is 
explained by Father Weigel, still strikes me as irrele- 
vant to the actual condition of the world. 

ARTHUR COHEN 


Father Gustave Weigel holds correctly that foreign 
policy is subject to the judgments of ethics and 
theology. He wishes to provide a moral foundation 
for international policy through a revised form of 
natural law theory as an alternative to sheer exped- 
iency, shallow empiricism, and pragmatism. I wish 
he had defined more precisely and developed more 
fully what his revised moral theory means. 


I concur that moral law provides a rational foun- 
dation for judgments of social policy. There would 
seem to be fundamentally four logical levels of such 
moral law which as a system provide a coherent 
ethical structure. There is, first of all, formal moral 
law which demands consistency in making universal 
judgments and integrity in keeping agreements. 
Here I would place what is valid in the formalism 
of Kant and the categorical imperative. 

A second level of moral law deals with norms for 
considering and evaluating values. These are me- 
thodological and regulatory. They require a survey 
of relevant values, the consideration and weighing 
of consequences, the choosing of relevant values, the 
selection of the best possible, and the control of 
present situations by ideal values. 

A third level of the moral law recognizes that 
formal and axiological norms serve persons who are 
the intrinsic values and who may never be used as 
means but always as ends. These personalistic laws 
of ethics recognize that without personality no other 
values exist, and that unless personality is valued 
all else is devalued. At this level, self-regarding and 
other-regarding judgments must be guided by an 
ideal of personality which gives unity to other moral 
judgments. 

A fourth level of the moral law provides communi- 
tarian norms. Persons are members of social groups 
and of mankind. They must therefore develop norms 
of cooperation, social devotion, and of the type of 
community which is the ideal expression of personal 
fulfilment. This level of moral law stresses the duty 
of critical, creative and responsible participation of 
persons in group life generally and more specifically 
in the decision-making processes of society. 

Such a system of norms does not predetermine the 
cultural, political, or economic content of codes or 
policies. It simply provides the norms of making 
— judgments and applies everywhere in the 
world. 


Water G. Dean 


School of Theology 
Boston University 
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Land Without Justice 

by Milovan Dijilas. Harcourt, Brace. 365 pp. $5.75. 

Before he was imprisoned by Tito’s government in 1956, 
Milovan Djilas completed two manuscripts, The New Class 
and the present autoblographical volume, a beautifully 
composed account of the author’s youth and of the ances- 
tral forces that shaped his spiritual and political commit- 
ments. 


The idea of Colonialism 

edited by Robert Strausz-Hupé and Harry W. Hazard. 
Praeger. 496 pp. $5.00. 

Fifteen authorities on the subject contribute essays on 
the problem of colonialism—and anti-colonialism—in all 
Its aspects as it confronts the Western powers today. 


India and America 

by Phillips Talbot and &. L. Poplal. Harper. 200 pp. $3.75. 
Dedicated to a strengthening of Indian-American rela- 
tions, this book examines the two nations from the 
perspective of their differences, common interests, and 
involvement in world affairs at large. 


The Politics of Inequality ; 

by Gwendolen M. Carter. Praeger. 535 pp. $7.50. 
Professor Carter lets the facts speak for themselves in 
her scholarly survey of South Africa since 1948. In its 


coverage of the history, economy, traditions, politics and | ; 
people of a troubled nation, the book is essential to an @ 
understanding of the Union today. q 


American Catholicism 4 
by John Tracy Ellis. University of Chicago Press. 208 pp. @ 
$3. 00. 
Ranging from Colonial America to the Church-State con- | 

troversy of the present time, Monsignor Ellis presents a @ 
lively and illuminating history of the role of Catholicism @ 
in American life. 4 


World Peace through World Law : 
by Grenville Clark and Louis B. Sohn. Harvard. 540 pp. 
$7.50. 
“The world is far more likely to make progress toward 

genuine peace . . . when a detailed plan adequate to the 
purpose is available.” With this belief, the authors have 
undertaken an admirably concrete plan for world peace | 
in the form of a proposed revision of the United Nations @ 
Charter. a 


You and Your Leaders 
by Elmo Roper. Morrow. 288 pp. $3.95. 


Drawing heavily on the results of public opinion surveys q 


from 1936 to 1956, this book examines shifting public at @ 
titudes toward nine American leaders and presents pom @ 
traits of these men at the height of their Influence. ; 
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